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A SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT  IN  OKAYAMA 


By  KATE  G.  LAMSON 


Reprinted  from  Ihe  Missfoftary  Revievj  of  ihe  World 


O the  followers  of  the  Nazareiie  oppo- 
sition is  onl}^  a call  to  effort,  and  so 
when,  a little  over  twenty  years  ago, 
as  a young  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  Miss  Alice  Adams  passed 


through  the  slums  of  Okayama  one  May  day,  and 
heard  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  children  at  the  de- 
spisei!  foreigner,  a firm  resolve  awoke  within  her  to 
do  something  for  the  uplift  of  these  people. 

The  first  step  was  to  gather  the  children  for  a 
Sunday  school  within  the  hospitably  open  door  of  a 
missionary  home.  This  effort  revealed  the  impor- 
tance of  a steady,  continuous  work  every  day  in  the 
week,  conducted  in  the  midst  of  the  people  it  was 


her  desire  to  reach.  The  second  step,  therefore,  fol- 
lowed naturally.  In  1896  a private  house  v\  as  rented 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  destitute  section  of  the  city. 

The  condition  of  this  district  was  described  in  a 
History  of  the  Relief  Work  in  Japan^  published 
two  years  ago  by  the  Home  Department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Local  Affairs  (Japanese),  in  which  two 
pages  w'ere  given  to  an  account  of  this  work.  “ Han- 
abatake  is  a slum  with  1,500  inhabitants,  in  the 
eastern  suburb  of  Okayama.  The  uncleanliness  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  habits  of  the  people  were  for- 
merly beyond  description,  not  to  speak  of  their 
criminal  deeds.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  ameliorate  the 
lives  of  such  people,  who  are  callous  to  warning, 
and  seem  almost  iircapable  of  repentance  and  reform.” 
In  such  surroundings  a primary  school  was  opened. 
Six  years  later  property  was  bought,  and  in  addition 
to  the  primary  school  night  schools  were  opened  for 
boys  and  girls,  the  latter  being  only  for  the  teaching 
of  sewing.  After  several  years  the  boys’  night  school 
was  finally  closed,  but  the  primary  and  sewing 
schools  continue  with  unabated  vigor  and  increased 
numbers.  Day  classes  in  sewing  were  organized  for 


MORNING  PRAYERS  AT  HANABATAKE 


the  girls  and  manual  training  was  introduced  for  the 
boys. 

Soon  the  physical  needs  of  the  sick  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  the  heart  of  Miss  Adams  that  in  1905 
she  opened  a dispensary  for  their  relief.  This  small 
beginning  soon  proved  inadecjuate,  and  by  much  per- 
sonal effort,  in  which  Japanese  friends  were  largely 
enlisted,  funds  were  secured  for  a simple  hospital 
building.  In  the  dispensary  over  31,000  patients 
have  been  treated  during  the  past  seven  years.  A 
free  bath  was  conducted  for  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  from  50  to  70  would  enjoy  the 
privilege  in  the  course  of  a single  day.  That  in 
some  cases  the  bath  was  “personally  conducted,” 
the  accompanying  illustration  will  show. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  many  activities  of  this 
busy  settlement  is  a day  nursery.  It  is  fascinating 
to  see  the  happy  faces  of  the  little  ones  sheltered 
and  lovingly  tended  through  the  day,  while  their 
mothers  are  at  work  earning  the  small  sums  which, 
in  many  cases,  must  support  the  family.  The 
affection  with  which  they  evidently  regard  Miss 
Adams  and  their  Japanese  caretakers,  their  enjoy- 
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BATHTIME  IN  THE  SETTLEMENT 


ment  of  simple  games  and  occupations  such  as  the 
older  ones  can  participate  in,  give  powerful  testi- 
mony to  the  happy  family  life  lived  day  by  day  in 
those  two  or  three  small  rooms. 

The  day  school,  which  last  May  was  numbering 
79  pupils  (more  than  half  of  them  boys),  is  a con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  work.  The  parents  of  these 
children  toil  in  factories,  collect  garbage  and  serve 
in  various  capacities  as  day  laborers.  Great  pov- 
erty exists  among  them.  Some  of  their  so-called 
“homes”  are  not  large  enough  for  all  the  family  to 
lie  down  at  the  same  time  upon  the  floor.  The 
difficulty  is  overcome  in  a unique  way,  part  of  the 
family  doing  day  work  in  the  factories  while  part 
are  on  night  duty.  On  a holiday  when  work  stops 
and  tired  nature  asserts  itself,  some  of  the  family  go 
to  a neighbor’s,  as  floor  space  will  not  suffice  for  all 
to  sleep.  The  children  come  to  school  at  unseason- 
ably early  hours  as  its  open  playground  and  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  and  good  will  make  it  a far  more 
desirable  place  than  the  makeshift  home  or  the 
street.  The  fun  in  the  playground  sometimes 
grows  noisy,  but  so  long  as  it  is  good-natured  it  is 
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SUPPER  TIME  IN  THE  DAY  NURSERY 


not  checked.  When  the  schoolroom  is  reached 
quiet  and  order  reign.  Nowhere  else  have  we  seen 
two  classes  being  taught  at  once  by  the  one  teacher. 
The  arithmetic  class  was  given  a sum  to  do  while 
the  reading  class,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
room,  tried  to  decipher  the  Japanese  script.  When 
the  results  of  the  figuring  were  ready  to  be  made 
known,  the  reading  class  wrote  out  the  curious 
characters  to  be  sure  that  their  composition  was 
understood. 

The  Hakuai  Kwai^  or  “loving-all  institution,’’ 
as  the  settlement  is  now  called,  offers  no  shining 
bait  of  silver  or  gold  to  hold  its  workers  in  its 
service.  Hardly  a living  wage  can  it  return 
for  devotion  unstinted  and  Christlike.  Only  the 
richness  of  the  opportunity  to  minister,  to  pour 
one’s  self  out  for  those  whose  need  is  so  great,  is 
the  chain  that  binds  to  their  post  the  devoted  staff 
of  Japanese  helpers.  The  work  done  has  been  of  a 
character  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Japanese 
people  all  over  their  own  Empire  and  in  America 
as  well.  It  has  blazed  a trail  hitherto  unexplored 
in  Japan  and  the  highest  appreciation  has  been  ex- 
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pressed  accompanied  by  Government  grants  and  the 
gifts  of  many  private  individuals.  These  gifts, 
coming  largely  from  non-Christian  sources,  are  not 
usually  made  applicable  to  the  religious  %vork, 
which  is  the  heart  and  motive  of  all  that  is  done  at 
the  Hakuai  Kwai,  but  are  directed  to  the  relief  of 
physical  suffering  or  to  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions.  Without  the  Christian  foundation, 
however,  none  of  these  things  would  have  come  into 
being  and  the  results  achieved  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  reach.  This  fact  is  not  lost  upon  the 
observant  Japanese. 

Their  appreciation  of  personal  service  and  of 
praiseworthy  undertakings  was  shown  over  twelve 
years  ago  by  the  formation  of  a society  in  Osaka 
with  a membership  in  every  part  of  Japan.  The 
object  of  the  society  is  to  seek  out  marked  instances 
of  individual  or  organized  work  for  social  better- 
ment and  to  make  public  recognition  of  them.  The 
men  who  organized  this  society  come  from  the 
higher  classes,  but  it  is  very  democratic  in  its  oper- 
ations. Last  year  48  people  received  their  recogni- 
tion and  these  represented  every  class  of  society. 
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One  was  a jinrikisha  man,  several  were  boys  who 
had  done  much  for  their  families,  others  were 
clerks,  business  men  and  teachers,  and  one  was 
Miss  Alice  Adams.  The  notice  that  this  honor 
was  to  be  accorded  came  in  great  formality  when 
she  received  a summons  to  appear  before  the  Mayor, 
in  best  attire,  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  society. 
This  gift  was  a writing  box  of  shitan  (a  very  hard, 
dark  wood)  with  a silver  plate  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  giving  the  name  of  the  society  and  the  date. 
At  the  same  time  a memorial  was  presented,  bear- 
ing the  seal  of  the  society  at  the  top  and  outlining 
the  aims  of  the  settlement  work,  as  well  as  what 
had  been  accomplished  by  it.  The  document  closed 
with  expressions  of  high  appreciation  of  Miss 
Adams’  work.  The  Mayor  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  action  of  prominent 
and  representative  people,  not  in  any  sense  a local 
testimonial. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  seen  in  the  redeemed 
lives  and  the  characters  transformed.  One  family, 
consisting  of  father,  mother  and  two  children,  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  institution.  The  parents 
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had  never  been  married.  The  father  was  a gambler, 
and  the  family  were  in  such  abject  poverty  that 
their  only  possession  was  one  towel,  the  common 
property  of  all.  The  older  girl,  who  was  a pupil 
in  the  day  school  at  Hakuai  Kwai,  labored  with  her 
father  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  gambling, 
and  in  order  to  keep  him  at  home  in  the  evening 
made  a practice  of  teaching  him  each  night  what 
she  had  learned  through  the  day.  At  length  both 
parents  became  Christians  and  could  not  be  satisfied 
until  a proper  marriage  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed. The  daughter  is  now  the  wife  of  a Chris- 
tian man.  They  live  in  two  good  rooms  in  a 
respectable  neighborhood  and  are  out  of  debt.  The 
mother,  who  works  in  a factory,  lives  such  a faith- 
ful, consistent  Christian  life  that  she  is  indeed  “an 
epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men’’  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact.  When  any  unwelcome  task  is 
to  be  performed  at  the  factory  it  is  often  said, 
“Give  it  to  that  old  woman  to  do;  she  is  a Chris- 
tian; Christians  will  do  anything.’’  One  of  the 
neighbors  of  the  institution  was  a blind  woman,  a 
beggar,  whose  fatherless  boy  came  to  the  day  school. 


\VhiIe  under  its  influence  he  became  ashamed  to 
beg  and  when  he  left  school,  just  before  graduating 
from  the  primary  course  he  went  to  work  in  a fac- 
tory to  support  his  mother.  Later  he  became  an 
earnest  Christian  and  on  leaving  the  factory  took  a 
position  as  janitor  at  the  settlement.  By  studying 
half  of  the  day  he  was  graduated  from  a bookkeep- 
ing school  and  after  working  five  years  with  one  firm 
he  has  now  gone  into  business  for  himself.  The 
old  mother  is  a most  earnest  Christian  and  is  often 
overheard  praying  aloud  when  she  supposes  herself 
to  be  quite  alone.  The  gratitude  she  expresses  at 
such  times  is  extremely  touching. 

Another  family,  the  father  of  which  was  a drunk- 
ard, were  in  great  poverty.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  settlement  workers  both  of  the  parents  became 
Christians.  All  four  children  have  been  in  the 
school,  but  are  now  able  to  attend  other  schools. 
The  oldest  boy  is  preparing  for  Salvation  Army 
work,  while  the  second  girl  is  studying  to  be  a Bible 
woman.  The  family  are  now  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, have  moved  away  from  the  slum  dis- 
trict, and  take  care  of  one  of  the  chapels  in  the  city. 
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Every  morning  they  have  family  prayers  in  which 
each  one  takes  part. 

Miss  Adams’  small  errand  boy  and  general  fac- 
totum is  worthy  of  honorable  mention.  Ilis  father 
and  mother  quarreled  and  ran  away  from  home 
leaving  him,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  in  the  care  of 
his  grandparents.  The  grandfather  had  come  from 
a good  family  but  in  his  boyhood  had  so  fallen  into 
sin  as  to  become  disowned.  He  sank  lower  and 
lower  until  he  became  a resident  of  the  slums.  He 
is  a gambler,  and  his  wife  is  a drunkard.  Sotaro, 
who  is  now  ten  years  old  and  very  small  for  his  age, 
is  an  exceedingly  bright  boy  with  singular  immunity 
from  the  vices  of  his  elders.  His  manners  are  most 
courtly.  He  bows  to  the  floor  in  the  doorway  as 
he  comes  for  orders  in  the  morning.  He  blacks 
boots,  runs  errands,  goes  on  such  responsible  busi- 
ness as  the  payment  of  bills,  is  prompt,  diligent  and 
trustworthy  in  everything.  Not  a moment  is 
wasted.  For  compensation  he  receives  25  cents  a 
month  with  which  he  goes  at  once  to  purchase 
stamps  that  he  may  put  every  cent  into  the  postal 
savings  bank  to  be  used  for  his  further  education. 
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A representative  of  the  Government  recently  vis- 
ited Hanabatake  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion in  certain  of  its  departments.  As  he  was  shown 
about  and  given  full  opportunity  for  investigation 
he  was  told  of  one  case  after  another  of  lives  re- 
deemed from  sin  and  of  sterling  character  built  up 
from  seeming  ruin.  He  replied  that  the  Imperial 
Government  is  aware  of  this  outcome  of  distinc- 
tively Christian  work  and  knows  that  such  results 
are  achieved  ow/y  by  those  who  labor  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 
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